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THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY, 
VOLUMES II-VII 


Professor Westermann on The Cambridge 
Ancient History 
In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 18. 54-55 (December 1, 
1924) I gave an account of The Cambridge Ancient 
History, Volume I, Egypt and Babylonia to 1580 
B. C. This volume was published in 1923'. The 
general design of the work is stated as follows in the 
opening paragraphs of the Preface to Volume I: 


The Cambridge Ancient History is designed as the 
first part of-a continuous history of European peoples. 
The last part, the Cambridge Modern History, has 
long since been complete, and the middle section, the 
Cambridge Medieval History, is in course of publication. 
Starting with the remote and dim beginnings, upon 
which some new rays of light fall every year, the 
Ancient History will go down to the victory of Con- 
stantine the Great in A. D. 324, the point at whieh 
the Medieval takes up the story. 

... Europeans, who wish to follow the history of their 
own development from its origins, must first of all 
become acquainted with the civilization of Egyptian, 
Sumerian, Hittite, Semitic and other peoples of north- 
eastern Africa and south-western Asia, and therefore 
our first volume is concerned mainly with those peoples. 


The work was begun under the general editorship of 
J. B. Bury, S. A. Cook, and F. E. Adcock. Professor 
Bury died in June, 1927. 

After giving in full the contents of Volume I, I 
wrote as follows: 


It is clear enough that we have here a work of prime 
importance to the classical student who wishes to 
correlate his own studies with studies in kindred fields. 
Manifestly, too, the proper reviewing of such a work is 
beyond the competence of any one scholar. Each 
reviewer must confine himself to a part of the work... . 


This great work has been pressed forward with as- 
tonishing rapidity. I give here, in the form usual in 
connection with reviews in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY, 
a list of the volumes thus far published. 


Volume II. The Egyptian and Hittite Empires to c. 
1000 B. C. New York: The Macmillan Company 
(1924: reprinted, with corrections, 1926). Pp. xxv + 


751. 
Volume III. The Assyrian Empire. New York: 
The Macmillan Company (1926). Pp. xxv + 821. 
Volume IV. The Persian Empire and the West. New 
York: The Macmillan Company (1926). Pp. xxiii + 


698. 
Volume V. Athens 478-401 B. C. Cambridge: 
At the University Press (1927). Pp. xxii + 554. 


iThere is not a hint in the first volume that the work is reall 
an undertaking of the Cambridge University Press, England. 
The Macmillan Company, New York City, is agent for the Cam- 
hs University Press, and distributes its publications. Volumes 
II-IV are ascribed on their title-pages only to The Macmillan 
pomeney, Volumes V-VI only to The Cambridge University 
. Volume VII bears the following ascription: “‘New York: 
The Macmillan Company Cambridge, England: At the University 
ress". These variations will make great difficulties for careful 
bibliographers. 
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Volume VI. Macedon 401-301 B.C. Pp. xxiii + 648 
Cambridge: At the University Press (1927). 

Volume VII. The Hellenistic Monarchies and the Rise 
of Rome. New York, The Macmillan Company; 
Cambridge, England: At the University Press 
(1928). Pp. xxxi + 988. 

Volume of Plates I. Prepared by C. T. Seltman. 
Cambridge: At the University Press (1927). Pp. 
XXVili + 395. 

Volume of Plates II. Prepared by C. T. Selitman. 
Cambridge: At the University Press (1928). Pp. 
xii + 121. 


A definite presentation of the contents of a book 
should constitute a normal part of a review. Such a 
presentation is far more valuable than much that 
passes for reviewing*. The bare conspectus of the 
contents of Volume I of The Cambridge Ancient 
History in THE CLAssICAL WEEKLYI 8. 54 covered 
forty-two lines. Here there is room to give only the 
titles of chapters and the names of their authors. 
Each volume contains Bibliographies, a List of Maps, 
Chronological Tables, and one or more Indexes. 


Volume II. The Peoples of Asia Minor, P. Giles; 
The Peoples of Europe, P. Giles; The Foundation and 
Expansion of the Egyptian Empire, J. H. Breasted; 
The Reign of Thutmose III, J. H. Breasted; The 
Zenith of Egyptian Power and the Reign of Amenhotep 
III, J. H. Breasted; Ikhnaton, The Religious Revolu- 
tionary, J. H. Breasted; The Age of Ramses II, J. H. 
Breasted; The Decline and Fall of the Egyptian Em- 
pire, J. H. Breasted; Contemporary Life and Thought 
in Egypt, T. E. Peet; Assyria, R. C. Thompson; The 
Hittites of Asia Minor, D. G. Hogarth; The Keftians, 
Philistines and Other Peoples of the Levant, H. R. 
Hall; Syria and Palestine in the Light of External 
Evidence, S. A. Cook; The Rise of Israel, S. A. Cook; 
The Contemporary Art of Egypt and the Near East, 
H. R. Hall; Crete and Mycenae, A. J. B. Wace; The 
Achaeans and the Trojan War, J. B. Bury; Homer, 
J. B. Bury; The Dorians, H. T. Wade-Gery; Hellenic 
Settlement in Asia Minor, D. G. Hogarth; The Western 
Mediterranean, T. E. Peet, T. Ashby, E. T. Leeds; 
The Religion and Mythology of the Greeks, H. R. Hal- 
liday. 

Vole III. The Foundation of the Assyrian Em- 
pire, S. Smith; The Supremacy of Assyria, S. Smith; 
Sennacherib and Esarhaddon, S. Smith; The Age of 
Ashurbanipal, S. Smith; Ashurbanipal and the Fall 
of Assyria, S. Smith; The Hittites of Syria, D. G. 
Hogarth; Hittite Civilization, D. G. Hogarth; The 
Kingdom of Van (Urartu), A. H. Sayce; The Scythians 
and Northern Nomads, E. H. Minns; The New Baby- 
lonian Empire, R. C. Thompson; The Influence of 
Babylonia, R. C. Thompson; The Eclipse of Egypt, 
H. R. Hall; The Ethiopians and Assyrians in Egypt, 
H. R. Hall; The Restoration of Egypt, H. R. Hall; 
Oriental Art of the Saite Period, a R. Hall; The 


2On January 4, 1024, less than a week before his death, Professor 
Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve wrote, with his own hand, a letter to 
me of which I quote a part: ‘In no part of my long activity as 
an editor cost taken more delight than in my cameo work, as 
I call it rather than by the common term, boilmg down. A great 
scholar said that no review is a good review that does not give 
an image of the book reviewed, and I have found the process 
so fascinating that, had it not been for the failure of my eyes, I 
should have kept it up to the present time..." 
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Topography of Jerusalem, R. A. S. Macalister; Israel 
and the Neighbouring States, S. A. Cook; The Fall 
and Rise of Judah, S. A. Cook; Israel Before the 
Prophets, S. A. Cook; The Prophets of Israel, S. A. 
Cook; Lydia and Ionia, D. G. Hogarth; The Growth 
of the Dorian States, H. T. Wade-Gery; Early Athens, 
E. A. Gardner and M. Cary; Northern and Central 
Greece, M. Cary; The Colonial Expansion of Greece, 
L. The Growth of the Greek City-State, 
. E. Adcock 


Volume IV. The Foundation and Extension of the 
Persian a. G. B. Gray; The Reform of the Athen- 
ian State, F. E. Adcock; Athens Under the Tyrants, 
F. E. Adcock; The Outer Greek World in the Sixth 
Century, P. N. Ure; Coinage from its Origin to the 
Persian Wars, G. F. Hill; Athens: The Reform of 
Cleisthenes, E. M. Walker; The Reign of Darius, 
G. B. Gray and M. Cary; Marathon, J. A. R. Munro; 
Xerxes’ Invasion of Greece, J. A. R. Munro; The 
Deliverance of Greece, J. A. R. Munro; Carthage and 
Sicily, R. Hackforth; Italy in the Etruscan Age, 
A. The Etruscans, R. S. Conway and S. Casson; Italy 
in the Etruscan Age, B. The Indo-European Com- 
munities, R. S. Conway; Greek Literature from the 
Eighth Century to the Persian Wars, J. B. Bury; 
Mystery Religions and Pre-Socratic Philosophy, 
F. M. Cornford; Early Greek Art, J. D. Beazley and 
D. S. Robertson. 

Volume V. The Economic Background of the Fifth 
Century, M. N. Tod; The Confederacy of Delos, 478- 
463 B. C., E. M. Walker; Athens and the Greek Powers, 
462-445 B. C., E. M. Walker; The Periclean Democ- 
racy, E. M. Walker; Attic Drama in the Fifth Centurv, 
J. T. Sheppard; Sicily, R. Hackforth; The Break- 
down of the Thirty Years Peace, 445-431 B. C., F. E. 
Adcock; The Archidamian War, 431-421 B. C., F. E. 
Adcock; Sparta and the Peloponnese, W. S. Ferguson; 
The Athenian Expedition to Sicily, W. S. Ferguson; The 
Oligarchical Movement in Athens, W. S. Ferguson; 
The Fall of the Athenian Empire, W. S. Ferguson; 
The Age of Illumination, J. B. Bury; Herodotus and 
Thucydides, R. W. Macan; Greek Art and Architec- 
ture, J. D. Beazley and D. S. Robertson. 

Volume VI. _ Persia, From Xerxes to Alexander, 
W. W. Tarn; The Ascendancy of Sparta, M. Cary; 
The Second Athenian League, M. Cary; Thebes, M. 
Cary; Dionysius of Syracuse, J. B. Bury; Egypt to 
the Coming of Alexander, H. R. Hall; The Inaugu- 
ration of Judaism, S. A. Cook; The Rise of Macedonia, 
A. W. Pickard-Cambridge; Macedonian Supremacy 
in Greece, A. W. Pickard-Cambridge; Sicily, 367-330 
B. C., R. Hackforth; The Athenian Philosophical 
Schools, F. M. Cornford; Alexander: The Conquest of 
Persia, W. W. Tarn; Alexander: The Conquest of the 
Far East, W. W. Tarn; Greece: 335 To 321 B. C., 
W. W. Tarn; The Heritage of Alexander, W. W. Tarn; 
Greek Political Thought and Theory in the Fourth 
Century, E. Barker; Greek Art and Architecture, J. D. 
Beazley and D. S. Robertson. 

Volume VII. The Leading Ideas of the New Period, 
W. S. Ferguson; The Coming of the Celts, J. M. De 
Navarro; The New Hellenistic Kingdoms, W. W. 
Tarn; Ptolemaic Egypt, M. Rostovtzeff; Syria and 
the East, M. Rostovtzeff; Macedonia and Greece, W. 
W. Tarn; Athens, C. F. Angus; Alexandrian Liter- 
ature, E. A. Barber; Hellenistic Science and Mathe- 
matics, W. H. S. Jones and Sir T. L. Heath; The 
Sources for the Tradition of Early Roman History, 
H. S. Jones; The Founding of Rome, H. Last; The 
Kings of Rome, H. Last; The Primitive Institutions of 
Rome, H. S. Jones; The Early Republic, H. S. Jones 
and H. Last; Rome and her Neighbours in the Fifth 
Century, H. Last; The Making of a United State, 
H. S. Jones and H. Last; The Gallic Wars of Rome, 
L. Homo; The Conquest of Central Italy, F. E. Ad- 
cock; Agathocles, M. Cary; Pyrrhus, T. Frank; Rome 
and Carthage: The First Punic War, T. Frank; The 


Struggle of Egypt Against Syria and Macedonia, W. W. 
Tarn; The Greek Leagues and Macedonia, W. W. Tarn; 
The Carthaginians in Spain, A. Schulten; Rome After 
the Conquest of Sicily, T. Frank; The Romans in 
Illyria, M. Holleaux. 


Only recently, I discovered, a man thought it worth 
while to put into a book a statement (highly praised 
by a reviewer) to the effect that we ought, all of us, to 
give far more heed to the prefaces of books than we 
are in the habit of doing. I have long preached to 
students, young and old, the doctrine that two of 
the most important parts of a book are the Preface 
and the Index (or Indexes). The Preface tells what the 
author thought he had been trying to do. If reviewers, 
all of them, took the pains to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest the Prefaces of the books they attempt 
to review, they would, far less often than they do now, 
criticize a man for not having included in his book 
something which never entered into his plans for his 
book. An Index, if adequate (very few Indexes are 
adequate), would tell better than anything else, better 
even than repeated readings of a book, what the book 
contains; no man’s memory can be as comprehensive 
and as unfaltering a record of the contents of a book as 
an Index, well constructed on an adequate scale, and 
worked out on a sensible plan, can be. 

Hence no reader of this notice will be surprised to 
find that I proceed now to quote passages from the 
Prefaces to Volumes IV,‘V, VI, and VII. 


In 4. v-vi one reads as follows: 


This volume takes us into the very middle of the 
current of Greek history as its limits were generally 
conceived fifty or sixty years ago. From the begin- 
ning of the sixth century B. C. onwards we have a 
more or less continuous story of the principal states 
in Greece, and a more or less accurate knowledge of 
the maritime conditions and political relations which 
existed both in the eastern and in the western por- 
tions of the Mediterranean world, when the hour came 
for the supreme struggle between the Persian Empire 
and the West, the main theme of the present volume... . 

We have, then, first, formally to introduce the 
Persian Empire, explaining its origin and character... . 

Now that the history of the Greek States has be- 
come more continuous and comparatively fuller, we 
can see much more precisely than hitherto the political 
talent of the Greeks at work in the city-states. This is 
especially true of Athens, the growth of whose Consti- 
tution can be followed from the beginning of the sixth 
century, that is, from the time of Solon, onwards 
in chapters 1 and vi we have a history of the first 
steps in the development of the Athenian Republic 
towards the democracy of the fifth century, a develop- 
ment of which the instructiveness and interest have 
always been recognized, exhibiting as they do the ex- 
ceptional political gifts of the Greeks. 

A survey of the leading cities of Hellas, east, south, 
north, and west, excepting those of Greece Proper and 
of Sicily, which are treated later, will show us how the 
stage was set for the imminent struggle, and contribute 
to the picture of what Greece meant at this time.... 


In 5.vi-vi these passages occur. 
The victory over the barbarians, which has been 


described in Volume IV, was an inspiration to an Athens 
which believed, not without reason, that she had saved 
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Hellas by her example and her exertions. With the 
sense of deliverance came the sense of power, which 
outran the bounds that tradition had set to the am- 
bitions of the Greek city-states. In commerce as in 
thought, the Athenians were ready to take and to 
improve the heritage of Ionia, as ~ ie were ready to 
challenge the primacy of Sparta in arms and policy. 
We begin, therefore, with an account of the economic 
conditions under which Athens accomplished her 
great achievements and made herself the acknowledged 
leader of Hellenic civilization. 

The main theme of the political history of this period 
is the story how Athens acquired and maintained and 
then lost her Empire. We have to see how, first the 
champion and protectress of the Greeks of the Aegean 
seaboard, she then became their mistress. With 
astonishing vigour and elasticity of spirit, Athens set 
herself, while still at war with Persia, to turn a free 
alliance into an Empire and, at the same time, to grasp 
at the leadership of Greece proper. In the attempt 
to achieve this twofold purpose the Athenian state 
was fused into a democracy which granted to its 
citizens the freedom which it denied to others, and 
under the guidance of Pericles, created a splendid 
city which compelled the admiration as well as the 
envy of its neighbours.... 


The Thirty Years Peace, concluded between Athens 
and the states of the Peloponnese, marks a moment of 
suspense, being an endeavour to reach a modus vivendt. 
This endeavour, made possible by the temporary 
exhaustion of Athenian resources, could not be per- 
manently successful, unless Athens was prepared to 
abandon the tyranny which her Empire really was, and 
to take her place once more in the balanced circle of 
Greek states. The unyielding, if unaggressive, policy 
of Pericles now dominated his city and in the end he 
guided Athens into a war which might have decided 
the issue favourably once for all, if he had lived to see it 
through. 


In 6.v—vi we read as follows: 


Volume Five was named Athens, for it described 
the period in which the Greek states moved in the 
orbit of that city. The Persian Empire, weakened 
and inert, receded into the background and, for sixty 

ears, could exert no real influence on the course of 

istory. But, as the power of Athens waned, the 
subtlety of the satrap Tissaphernes and the energy 
of the young Prince Cyrus found scope, and with the 
fall of the Athenian Empire Persia re-enters the scene 
as a chief actor. The first chapter of the volume 
gives a sketch of what little is known of Persian history 
after Plataea and Mycale, followed by an account 
of the enterprise of Cyrus, the famous march of the Ten 
Thousand and the vicissitudes of the Persian mon- 
archy which, for the two succeeding generations, had 
an intermittent but not unimportant effect on Greek 
affairs. By an irony of history the very policy which 
helped to keep the Greek states divided and weak 
prepared the way for the rise of Macedon, the power 
destined to overthrow the once-vigorous empire which 
had absorbed the ancient kingdoms of the East. 
It is for this reason that the present volume, entitled 
Macedon, begins with a chapter dedicated to Persia. 


We now enter upon the central epoch of the volume, 
the rise of Macedon, an event due primarily to the 
genius of Philip but prepared for and made possible 
by the bankruptcy of Greek statecraft exhibited in the 

receding chapters. In little more than twenty years 
Sineeden became strong enough to impose unity 
upon the Greeks and to lead the West to the conquest 
of the East. The city-state with its insistence on 
particularism surrendered the lead to the military 
monarchy. The orators of Athens had used their 
powers either, as Isocrates, in advocating union or, as 


Demosthenes, im striving to inspire with new life the 
ideal of the city-state. Macedonian now carried out 
the aspirations of the one and defeated the efforts 
of the other. In Sicily, as by contrast, we see the Corin- 
thian Timoleon achieve, by force of sincerity and reso- 
lution, a brief local triumph of the ideals of the free 
city-state. But here, too, time only waited for an 
Agathocles. 


In this day and generation, when all too few have a 
solid knowledge of Greek, and of things Greek, Volume 
VII will, probably, find the widest circle of readers. 
This fact justifies lengthy quotation from the Preface, 
vi-vii: 

In this volume we witness only the rise of Rome, 
but the political achievements of that rise rank with 
the creations of the Hellenistic monarchies and the 
Greek Leagues in their immediate importance and in 
their permanent effect as models for later institutions. 
The story is in itself less adventurous, because Rome's 
problems were near at hand and did not call for the 
subtleties of +_ellenistic statecraft. It was the good 
fortune of the Republic to keep clear of far-flung en- 
tanglements until its strength was able to break 
through them where its wisdom failed to solve them. 
Thus the influence of Rome on the general course 
of the Mediterranean world-history was delayed, and 
it is this fact as well as the need to treat continuously 
of what was so essentially continuous, that justifies 
the first appearance of Rome in this rather than in an 
earlier volume. 

The oecumenical importance of Rome itself, which 
for longer than any other city was in reality or in 
sentiment the capital of the European world, lends a 
peculiar interest to the problems of its first foundation 
and its early monarchy; and the examination of these 
problems is particularly instructive in showing how 
the sciences of archaeology and historical research may 
correct, confirm, supplement or supplant tradition. 
The vigorous increase of archaeological research in 
Italy will lay students of the beginnings of Rome under 
ever deeper obligations. 

_ Of yet greater importance is the study of Roman 
institutions, which presents to the historian a peculiar- 
ly difficult problem owing to the character of the 
ancient evidence. For the historical tradition of 
the Romans about the growth of their constitution 
was in the main the work of annalists who had little 
sense of historical criticism and of jurists who had 
little sense of historical development. In the chapters 
on the growth of the Roman constitution will be found 
a critical reconstruction intended to show how far 
logic and a highly practical grasp of fact combined to 
build up the strongest political structure which the 
world has yet seen. Side by side with this we can 
trace, despite the accretions of fiction which lie heav 
on the Roman tradition, the shrewd tenacity which 
guided the young Republic both in diplomacy and in 
war. It is true that the advance of historical criticism 
has stripped the old glamour from the story, and we 
have no means of re-capturing a sense of close contact 
with the Rome of the fifth and fourth centuries such as 
that which invests the history of Athens with its 
peculiarly dramatic character. The Romans con- 
trived to make it seem inevitable that they should 
dominate Italy, and it is hard to realize how unremit- 
ting were the efforts that gained them their reward. 
Yet tantae molis erat. 


It remains to point out that the First Volume of 
Plates illustrates Volumes I-IV of the History; the 
Second Volume of Plates illustrates Volumes V-VI. 

Near the beginning of this article will be found a 
statement to the effect that a detailed review of such 
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a work as The Cambridge Ancient History is beyond 
the competence of a single scholar. Any one reviewer 
would, if wise, confine himself to matters that lie with- 
in the range of his personal studies. 

I was greatly pleased to discover that in the Political 
Science Quarterly 43 (1928), 265-271, Professor W. L. 
Westermann had published an article entitled The 
Progress of the Cambridge Ancient History. I re- 
produce, in large measure, this article, which makes 
some general observations of great value concerning 
Volumes IV-VI of the History’. 


...The general period covered in volumes IV-VI 
is from about 800 B. C. to 301 B. C. The editorial 
decision was made earlier in the development of the 
work to permit an overlapping of treatment of the 
seventh and sixth centuries B. C. in volumes III and 
IV. It has worked out successfully. The editors 
have thus been enabled to cover, in volume IV, the 
early development of Persian power and that of 
the Greek city-states in those phases of their historical 
experience which brought about the conflict between 
Greek interests and those of Persia; and this group of 
three volumes could be centered about two larger 
motifs in the field of foreign relations: in the eastern 
sector, Persian-Greek relations, in the western, Cartha- 
ginian-Greek relations. 

... The primary nucleus of the readers of the series 
must obviously be a limited group of professional 
scholars. To this is added a secondary group—a 
much larger one, it may be hoped—that in the histori- 
cal bleachers. One assumes that this audience is pro- 
portionally greater in the British Isles than in the rest 
of the English-reading countries. It may not know 
the finest points of the game; but it may, thereby, 
appreciate better the total result, the final score. In 
Great Britain there is still extant a definite public 
which has been raised upon Herodotus, Thucydides 
and Xenophon. The existence of such a reading 

ublic no doubt explains the assumption of general 
Coemteies of the facts of ancient history and an 
interest in its last details which is characteristic of the 
method followed in the Cambridge Ancient History. 
This assumption is surely not a pose. Indeed, it seems 
to be unconscious. Professor J. D. Beazley, in his 
attractive and able discussion of Greek art of the fifth 
century (vol. V, chap. xv), uses such terms as kore, 
kouroi, centauromachy, and quotes the ‘‘swift iambics”’ 
of Aeschylus (in the original and without translation) 
as if everyone must know what they mean. This, 
from the standpoint of the American reading public, 
goes quite a way beyond that which our classical edu- 
cation warrants... . 

A definite and exacting standard of ability in treat- 
ment and of quality of result must have stood before 
the editors and the authors of these three volumes as 
they worked. A similar standard of criticism may 
fairly be applied to the results by every scholar who 
reads their presentation of this period in which the 
varied talents of the ancient Greeks expended them- 
selves with such vigor and originality in new fields of 
creative effort. The standard is that set by the classi- 
cal tradition of the universities of the British Isles and 
the philhellenism of British intellectual leadership in the 
past century. This has been powerful enough even 
to affect British foreign policy in considerable degree. 
The acme of its expression lies in George Grote’s 
History of Greece. Though Johann G. Droysen had 
just completed his important work upon the Hellen- 
istic period, and had given in it a new perspective to 
Greek history, Grote was still completely under the 
sway of the English -tradition that the greatness of 
Greece and its supreme historical importance was con- 
fined to the period before Alexander's conquests. It 


4] have omitted the introductory paragraph. 
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was solely the free city-state, with its democratic 
principles of government, that accounted for those 
historical results of Greek life which were particularly 
worth while. Thereafter the political life of Greece 
became cramped and degraded. The Grotian tradition 
dominated British scholarship in the field of Greek 
history for a long time. When John Bagnell Bury 
completed his History of Greece in 1900 he closed his 
account with the battle of Crannon in 322 B. C. This 
could be done by Bury without the need of explana- 
tion in his preface, and with the valedictory comment 
at the close of his volume that the republics of Greece 
had done their imperishable work by that time: that 
they had given to the world its most precious thing, 
fearless freedom of thought. 

There is something to be said for Bury’s earlier point 
of view; but there is also a great deal to be said for 
the assertion that, without the conquests of Alexander 
and the consequent spread of the Greek language in 
the koine, Greek cultural ideas could not have become 
so deeply embedded in the consciousness of the ancient 
world as they did become. This larger point of view is, 
obviously, that of John Bagnell Bury as editor of the 
Cambridge Ancient History. The scope of this enter- 
prise in itself would have necessitated a change to 
the wider conception which prevails in the present 
treatment. Yet the older tradition may be sensed here 
and there in these volumes, in the note of melancholy 
at the loss which the world suffered through the eclipse 
of the Greek city-state. It is best expressed by Ernest 
Barker at the end of his chapter (vol. VI, chap. xvi) 
on Greek political theory in the fourth century: ‘But 
those who have been touched by the tradition, and 
educated by the philosophy, of the Greek city-state 
may be permitted to stand by its grave and remember 
its life: to wonder what, under happier auspices, it 
might have achieved, and to lament that it was not 
given to a Greece inspired by Athens to lead the Medi- 
terranean world to a unity deeper and more pervading, 
because more surely rooted in a common culture— 
larger and more permanent because more firmly planted 
in a general freedom—than Rome was ever destined 
to achieve.” 

The editors have followed another tradition of 
British scholarship in permitting each contributor to 
give his considered judgment upon any question of 
dispute which has arisen within the sphere of his allot- 
ted subject. If his fellow contributors disagree with 
him, that is beside the point. Each follows his opinion. 
The editors point out for the reader the divergence of 
view. The reasonable conviction of a competent schol- 
ar is not to be sacrificed to a false conception of the 
need of unity—which is altogether admirable. In his 
account of the battle of Marathon, Mr. J. A. R. Munro 
gives a reasoned argument for his rather startling 
view that it is to be dated in 491 B. C. (vol. IV, pp. 
244-45). Mr. E. M. Walker, who completed the 
same chapter with the events of the years 490-480 
B. C., was not convinced: and he retains the accepted 
date of 490 B. C. (p. 253). In the following volume 
Mr. Walker has competently discharged his task of 
presenting the Delian League, the Periclean Empire, 
and the organization of the democracy of Athens in 
the fifth century (vol. V, chaps. ii-iv). The Peace of 
Callias, commonly ascribed to 448 B. C., he does not 
believe in, as an actuai treaty; but he finds, in the un- 
substantial material upon it from antiquity, evidence 
of an embassy of Callias to Persia which he dates 
within the years 462-460 (vol. V, see ‘‘Notes on Chro- 
nology,”’ no. 3). Into the distinguished hands of Mr. 
W. W. Tarn was given the setting of Persian affairs 
from the death of Xerxes to the time of Alexander, 
the deeds of that extraordinary person, and the sur- 
passing importance of his activities (vol. VI, chap. i, 
chaps. xii-xv). Tarn does not agree with Walker's 
dating of the Peace of Callias, which he retains at 449 
or 448 B. C. as formerly accepted. 
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...Some measure of unity in treatment is also 
apparent. This has been accomplished by assigning 
the various authors their special fields of interest in a 
chronological-topical sequence rather than by a system 
of cross-sections in which each writer would be com- 
pelled to cover the entire Mediterranean area within 
fixed time limits. Thus Mr. F. E. Adcock gives the in- 
ternal history of Athens in the later seventh, the sixth 
vol. V, chaps. vii—viii). This continuity is broken 
only by Mr. Walker’s discussion of the reform of 
Clisthenes and Persian-Greek relations to 491 B. C. 
(vol. V, chap. vi). Mr. Walker then carries on the 
subject of Greek internal and foreign affairs through 
the period of Cimon’s political supremacy and that of 
Pericles to 445 B. C. At this point Mr. Adcock again 
takes hold and presents the fourteen years preceding 
the Peloponnesian War (445-431 B. C., in vol. V, 
chap. vii). It is probably an outcome of his obser- 
vation of the World War that he regards the embargo 
declared by Pericles against the goods of Megara in 
432 B. C. as an “‘operation of the war", a warning 
perhaps, and a blow at morale, rather than a cause of 
the war. ‘‘The state which could, by a single decree, 
close a hundred harbours despite all the hoplites of 
the Peloponnese, was not an enemy to be lightly chal- 
lenged, least of all by Corinth” (vol. V, p. 186). It is an 
attractive hypothesis, convincingly stated. 

Professor W. S. Ferguson of Harvard University is 
the second‘ American scholar to be honored by inclusion 
in the list of contributors to the Cambridge Ancient 
History. Three chapters are his, covering internal 
and external Greek affairs (except those of the western 
Greeks), from the Peace of Nicias in 421 until the fall of 
Athens in 404 B. C. (vol. V, chaps. ix—xii). He has 
frankly followed the Thucydidean account very 
closely, so far as it carried him. What better thing 
could he do? It is to be hoped that his unusual know]- 
edge of the cultural importance of Athens after the 
time of Alexander will be at the service of the editors in 
the further development of the series. 


Mr. R. Hackforth has depicted the course of Greek 
affairs in the west, centering about Sicily, throughout 
the three centuries covered in these volumes (vol. 
IV, chap. xi, vol. V, chap. vi, vol. VI, chap. x). His 
sequence is broken only by John Bagnell Bury’s 
special interest in the able and ruthless ruler of the west, 
Dionysius of Syracuse (vol. V, chap. v). W. W. Tarn 
has reconstructed the broken evidence on the Persian 
Empire in the fifth century and in the fourth until the 
eer. Macedonian, Alexander, put an end to the old 

ersian royal line (vol. VI, chap. i). It is correct 
method, and a happy thought in editorship, to have 
him continue this with the account of Alexander as 
Great King of Persia (vol. VI, chaps. xii-xv). The 
reader will find here an uncommonly fresh and vivid 
narrative. One gains some impression, from Tarn’s 
analysis of the expedition of the 10,000 Greeks (as re- 
counted by Xenophon) and from other parts of his 
work, of the type of Mr. Tarn’s mind and the source of 
his untrammeled and clear observation. It may be a 
mistaken notion but one feels that Tarn has never 
known the man, dead or living, who need be taken as 
seriously as that man has taken himself. Whether 
this be Tarn’s viewpoint or not, it is a sound principle. 
Certainly he looks at men and events with keen and 
skeptical eyes. None the less he is not without his 

eat admiration. This is for the gallant figure of 

lexander. Murder is murder. The death of Per- 
menio on Alexander's order was black murder. It may 
be explained as political necessity. It cannot be con- 
doned. Yet ‘‘to be mystical and intensely practical, 


‘The other American scholar Professor Westermann had in 
mind is J. H. Breasted, who made contributions to Volume II. 
To Volume VII contributions were made by Professor T. Frank 
and pvenener M. J. Rostovtzeff (may we count him now as Amer- 
ican?). 


to dream greatly and to do greatly, is not given to 
many men. It is this combination which gives Alex- 
ander his place apart in history”... 

CHARLES KNAPP 


REVIEW 


A Study of the Quality of English in Latin Trans- 
lations. By Maxie N. Woodring. Teachers College, 
Columbia University Contributions to Education, 
No. 187. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University (1925). 
Pp. 84. 


It is difficult for one who has not accepted the 
Report of the investigation of the American Classical 
League as the inspired word to review with a fair 
mind a study which does so accept it and which takes 
(4) as its point of departure the declaration by ‘‘the 
Latin teachers of the secondary schools as represented 
by the Classical League”’ that ‘‘the first aim of the study 
of Latin is to increase the ability to read, speak, and 
write English’. In order, however, to deal justly 
with Miss Woodring’s book, it is necessary to accept 
her point of view and then to see to what results she 
arrives after she marshals her statistics and endeavors 
by means of them to answer these questions (5): 


Do Latin students use correct and effective English in 
Latin translations?* 

1. What is the quality of the English used in Latin 
translations? 

2. How does the English in Latin translations 
compare with the English in English compositions? 

3. How effective are the words used in Latin trans- 
lations? 

4. What errors in grammar, rhetoric, and spelling 
occur in the English of Latin translations? 


The material on which the study is based comprises 
the Latin and English examination books from the 
College Entrance Board written by students who had 
completed four years of Latin and English in Second- 
ary Schools, thus representing (5) ‘‘the most select 
group possible for such a study”. Out of 468 Latin 
books of the 1922 examination 150 were used, embrac- 
ing the fifty books which received the highest marks 
(97%-80%, Group A), the fifty which received marks 
including 60% and above (65%-60%, Group B), 
the fifty which received the lowest marks (35%-3%, 
Group C); with these were compared in each case 
the English examination book written by the same 
student. The Latin material used was a sight trans- 
lation of Cicero, Pro Cluentio 146-147, ‘“‘adapted”’; 
the English material was a composition written on a 
subject chosen from a list of fifteen (given in the 
Appendix, 79-80). 

Since there were four sentences in the Latin passage, 
a classification, on the basis of the character of the 
English as Acceptable English, Translation English, 

are Woodring’s. <Does Miss Woodring 
herself use English here? Did she not mean to ask, ‘Do 


students of Patin use correct and effective English in their trans- 
lations of Latin?’ There is a good deal of wrmng i 1 Wood- 


ring’s book to which I take serious exception. 
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No Meaning English <sic/> was made, for each of 
the four sentences in each translation and the average 
of the ratings determined the rating for the entire 
passage. The results were then tabulated (12-20) 
for Group A, which received the highest marks on the 
entire Latin examination, for Group B, which received 
the middle ratings, and for Group C, which received the 
lowest ratings. This classification was then checked 
by having thirty-five books, selected at random, 
similarly classified by fifty teachers of English and 
fifty teachers of Latin. It is not surprising that 
"The per cent allowed acceptable English by the Latin 
specialist is considerably lower than the amounts al- 
lowed”’ (20) by the English specialist and by the author 
herself. 

The English of all the translations was then scored 
for the effectiveness of the English and for choice of 
words on the basis of the translation of thirty-six 
words, phrases, and clauses which were given optional 
renderings and were marked as critical points in the 
translation by Professor Lodge in a translation of 
the Latin passage made by him. The results thus ob- 
tained (22-28) were then compared with the results 
obtained (28-34) from a similar treatment of a trans- 
lation made by Professor Knapp. The correlation 
between the scorings for the two studies ‘‘are so high 
that the translations are of equal value as measures 
of English in Latin translations” (34). 

The third chapter (37-52) is devoted to a compar- 
ison between the English in the translations and the 
English in the compositions. Here the common 
measure was the Hudelson English Composition 
Scale. On page 37 Miss Woodring states that “‘A 
comparison of the means of the Latin translations 
and the English compositions measured by the Hudel- 
son Scale with the Hudelson norm for the twelfth 
grade..."’ shows that the English of the compositions 
of the high group of students is equal to the tenth 
grade standard, and that (38) the English of the trans- 
lations of the Latin by the same group “‘equals a 
tenth grade standard of achievement”. On the other 
hand, although the English of the compositions of 
the middle group of students falls below the tenth 
grade norm, and that of the low group is below the 
standard of the eighth grade, the English of the trans- 
lations by the same groups is below the standard 
of the fourth grade (38). Practically the same results 
are derived from a study, with the employment of the 
same methods, of the same number of papers of the 
1923 examination (48-52). 

Separate chapters (IV and V) are devoted to the 
choice of words in the translation (53-60) and to 
the errors in grammar, rhetoric, and spelling (61-68). 
The English compositions were likewise studied in re- 
gard to spelling. Here ‘‘A larger list <of misspelled 
words> was found than the one compiled of errors in 
Latin translations” (67), a discrepancy explained, 
the author thinks (67), by the fact that ‘The Latin 
translation limits the possibility of words to be used, 
while the English composition allows a much greater 
range of vocabulary, hence a larger chance for error.. ."’ 
Some attempt was made apparently to correlate the 


rhetorical errors in the translations and the compo- 
sitions, in regard to which the author says (65): ‘‘...A 
comparison of the rhetorical errors in Latin trans- 
lations with the English compositions? of the same 
student often shows that errors are made in the Latin 
translations which do not appear in the English compo- 
sitions. On the other hand, there are many errors in 
common. Had Miss Woodring made the same sort 
of comparison of the grammatical errors, we might 
have learned whether there are certain errors which 
are characteristic of the English used by a given 
student, whether writing a translation or a compo- 
sition, and thus have nothing to do with his study 
of Latin, or whether certain errors appear only in the 
translation and are therefore due to the student's 
inability to understand clearly the Latin and hence to 
express the meaning in intelligible English. 

In this inability lies, I think, although the author 
does not say so, the real explanation of the discrepancy 
in the quality of the English of the translations and 
that of the compositions which is made clear by the 
tables on pages 45-46, showing the correlations be- 
tween ‘‘the Hudelson scores on the Latin translations 
and the Hudelson scores on the English compositions” 
(45). We see from these tables that, although for the 
students of Group A of the Latin marks there is little 
relationship between their Latin marks and their 
English marks (the mean of the former is 85.2, of the 
latter 69.8), yet the means of the Hudelson scores 
on the translations and of the Hudelson scores on the 
compositions were exactly the same, 5.9. Of still 
greater significance is the fact that the correlation 
between these scores, represented by a coefficient 
of .37+.08, is, when all the factors are taken into 
consideration, highly satisfactory, and the author's 
statement (47), “‘...There is little correspondence 
between English in Latin translations and English in 
English compositions’, applies only to Groups B and 
C, for in the case of these Groups, with a mean for the 
Latin marks of 61.9 and 22.9 respectively, and for 
the English marks of 64.8 and 51.6, there is a very 
real difference between the means of their scores, —3 
in the one case, —4.2 in the other, in favor of the 
English, and a decidediy poor correlation, .28+.09 
for the B Group, .21+.09 for the C Group. 

Whatever one may think of such an attempt to 
measure the quality of English by statistical methods, 
the fact that the results correspond with those de- 
rived from daily class-room experience is evidence 
that Miss Woodring has applied her methods with 
much care. It is when she draws conclusions from 
her figures that the reviewer, for one, must part com- 
pany with her and assert boldly that her study leads 
to very different conclusions from those which she 
draws. She does not seem to realize that it is impossible 
to reconcile the statements which she makes, on the 
basis of the tables on pages 45-46, in her ‘‘Conclusions”’, 
on pages 72-73. Thus, on page 72 she says, ‘‘.. . The 
Latin group receiving the highest ratings on the exam- 
ination books have an English achievement in Latin 


31The writer is, clearly, not free, herself, from such errors. 
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translations equal to the English composition standard 
of the tenth grade...’’ This, as she has noted on 
page 38, is the achievement of the high group in English 
composition. Yet, on page 73 she declares, ‘‘...There 
is only a slight chance that the good Latin student will 
use good English in the Latin translation..." 

Surely her figures do not justify this conclusion. 
If we compare the record of the high group of Latin 
students, from the point of view of the very satis- 
factory correlation between the English of their trans- 
lations and that of their compositions, with the record 
of the students of the lower groups, who received poor 
marks on their Latin examinations and lower scores 
for their translations than for their compositions, 
the one logical conclusion is that inability to under- 
stand the Latin has made it impossible for them to 
translate it into idiomatic and intelligible English, no 
matter what sort of English they may have used in 
their English compositions. In other words, the less 
Latin the student knows the poorer is the English of 
his translation. 

What this study shows, therefore, is not a pressing 
need to make the teaching of Latin ‘‘function in the 
teaching of English” (76), but a pressing need to 
study Latin in order to understand Latin. If the 
students in the B and C Groups had known their 
Latin as thoroughly as the students in the A Group, 
we may be sure that the standard of the English of their 
translations would have been as high as that of the 
students in the A Group. It is time, therefore, to 
protest against the dangerous doctrine which is being 
preached among us, that (76) ‘“The outstanding justi- 
fication for the inclusion of Latin in the high-school 
program is the improvement of written and oral 
English...’’, thus making Latin merely a tool to aid 
in the study of the spelling and derivation of English 
words. It is true that the study of Latin does help in 
the spelling of English words, but it is not the whole 
truth. In reality its help is attended by very grave 
dangers—dangers so grave and so numerous that it is 
doubtful whether the effort which must be made to 
overcome them does not interfere seriously with the 
learning of Latin. It is true, also, that the study of 
Latin is an aid toward the appreciation of the meaning 
and the use of English words, but here, too, there is a 
very real danger. The fact that so many of our English 
words are derived ultimately from the Latin leads 
the student to connect such words with their Latin 
progenitors, from which, although they resemble them 
in form, they differ, as the result of their linguistic 
history, very decidedly in meaning, and fixes in him a 
habit, which at best is all too easy to acquire, of trans- 
lating Latin words by their English cognates. The sad 
results of this sort of Latin teaching are shown clearly 
enough by Miss Woodring in her chapter on the choice 
of words (53-60)*. 


<‘I am very glad to see that Professor Ogle makes this point. 
I long ago sounded a note of warning on the subject, in an article 
entitled English Derivatives and the Study of Latin, THe CLassi- 
CAL WEEKLY 13.49-50 (December 1, 1919). 

I -— here something which was sent to me years ago by a 
highly cultured person, who is in no way professionally connected 
with the teaching of the Classics. Though I do not agree with the 
writer that no help toward the mastery of English words is de- 


I commend Miss Woodring’s study, not for what 
she, perhaps, would have it commended, but for 
the evidence it presents of the need on the part of the 
teachers of Latin to cease following false prophets and 
to teach Latin that Latin may, first of all, be under- 
stood. If this is done, improvement in written and 
oral English, which Miss Woodring very rightfully 
demands, would follow readily enough. Instead of 
setting up false standards regarding the relationship 
between Latin and English we should make the student 
realize that Latin and English have each its own way, 
that, if they run parallel in some respects, they do, 
oftener than not, follow different courses, that the 
genius of the two languages is as different as the two 
races with their variety of character, of occupations, 
of influences. This variety has led to interesting 
differences in the character of the implements offered 
by Latin and English for the expression of thought. 
Only when the student is made to realize this fact 
will he feel the necessity of studying carefully the fa- 
miliar words which he uses daily, of analyzing his own 
thoughts, and of paying heed to the means and the 
manner of his expression of them. Only then will his 
study of Latin be what it ought to be, a real aid to 
the mastery of English speech. 


State UNIVERSITY, 


Cotumsus, On10 Marbury B. OGLE 


rived, or can be derived, from a study of their etymology (see my 
remarks in THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY 13.50), I none the less find 
much sound sense in the quotation. 

“Etymologies, even when reliable (which they often are not), 
are a recreation rather than a utility. As a guide to meaning they 
are apt to be positively misleading. Where definitions given b 
different authorities disagree as to the precise meaning of a word, 
the definition which has less relation to the etymology is more apt 
to be right, because the other is so likely to have been illegitimately 
influenced by the etymology. As a mnemonic help the connection 
is apt to be so remote that the mnemonic value is merely that of a 

to hang a pun on, on a level with memorizing the absence of 
ydrogen from Betelgeuse because ‘‘the star is called Beetle-juice 
since, having no hydrogen there, they cannot have any water and 
so they have to drink beetle-juice”. Who is going to be helped in 
understanding or remembering the word ‘concrete’ by knowing 
that etymologically it is ‘grown together’? The question what rela- 
tion ‘grown together’ can have to the existing meaning of ‘concrete’ 
is an additional problem, and an additional burden on the mind 
unless the curiosity of the problem makes it a point of interest, 
which, fortunately, is sometimes the case. If the United States 
contains 107, 833, 284 inhabitants, then there are in the United 
States 107, 833, 284 who have never received any help in either 
understanding or remembering the word ‘crescent’ from its relation 
to creso. The relation to cresco is simply an extra thing to learn 
on top of the already known meaning of cresco. Neither has any- 
body ever arrived at a better or easier comprehension of ‘decrease’ 
by learning that de reversed what should otherwise have been the 
meaning of crease. The remark about the ‘beak-like spurs’ of the 
columbine seems to be an instance of how sure any is to go 
wrong unless guarded by eternal vigilance; the Century Dictionary, 
whose picture of the columbine seems to be made so as to support 
the etymological account, says it is because the spurs are shaped 
not like the yon! but like the dove’s neck with the rounded head 
at the top of the neck. If anybody is to learn anything about the 
derivation of ‘nasturtium’, the first thing he needs to know is that 
the name originally means not the plant we now call so, but an- 
other plant; after that he can, if he chooses, learn that this other 
plant was so called from twisting up your nose. I must confess 
that I had until now thought that the ‘calyx’ of a flower was named 
from the Latin word for cup; I have this moment looked in the 
Latin Dictionary and found it is no such thing. 

The derivation of ‘nasturtium’ a narium tormento is Pliny's. 
Modern scholarship, as represented e.g. by the Oxford Dictionary, 
seems to think this derivation not particularly ‘well established, 
and merely consents to reprint it for what it may be thought to be 
worth so long as no other is known. It is a familiar phenomenon 
that names of plants are not what they seem; sparrowgrass and 
couch grass are not the grass of sparrows and of couches, lovage is 
not from love, the Jerusalem artichoke is no more named from Jeru- 
salem than it is brought from there, buckwheat has nothing to do 
with bucks, etc., etc., and the greater likelihood is that nasturtium 
is an unrecognizable corruption from some quite unrecoverable 
original’’. C. K.>. 
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The Odyssey of Homer, Translated into English Prose. 

By Robert H. Hiller. Philadelphia: The John C. 

inston Company (1927). Pp. xv + 462. 

In his Preface (vi) Professor Hiller states that he was 
asked ‘‘to translate the Odyssey into present-day 
idiomatic English, with the hope that what the trans- 
lation may lose in real literary merit may, perhaps, be 
compensated for by a readier comprehension and an 
increased enjoyment of the spirit of the tale...” 
He has performed his task with discretion, and the 
result is a thoroughly readable translation in plain, 
simple English, made without losing the dignity of the 
original. To keep the book within the desired limits it 
was necessary to shorten the somewhat; this 
shortening has been done with good judgment so 
that the continuity and the completeness of the nar- 
rative are in no way affected by the omissions. The 
brief Introduction (xi-xv), the Notes that follow the 
translation (425-445), and the Glossary of Names 
(447-462) should prove of service to the non-classical 
reader. The book is an attractive little volume that 
should not only be of use in School and in College 
but should also be of interest to the general reader. 


UNIVERSITY CLARENCE H. YouNG 


SERERE, ‘TO SOW’ 


In reading the notes on sata by Professor A. S. Pease 
and Dr. H. E. Wedeck in Tue CLassicaL WEEKLY 
21.116, 126, I was reminded of passages in Roman 
legal literature which use the verb serere. The author 
of these passages is Gaius, and therefore perhaps not 
too late to be of some value as evidence. Dealing 
with the subject Accessio, and in particular explaining 
that the ownership of things built on land or of things 
grown on land goes with the ownership of the land, he 
states (Institutes 1I.73-75): Superficies solo cedit. 
Multoque magis id accidit et in planta, quam quis in 
solo nostro posuerit, si modo radicibus terram com- 
plexa fuerit. Idem contingit et in frumento, quod in 
solo ab aliquo satum fuerit. The substance of this 
passage is as follows: ‘The ownership of a superstructure 
follows the ownership of the soil. The same occurs a 
fortiori when young trees (bushes) are planted on 
my land, provided they have struck root. Similarly, 
when grain is sown on my land’. 

In associated passages of the Digest (XLI.1.7, 13 and 

XLI.1.9) Gaius seems to make a three-fold division of 
the things men plant in the ground. The passages are 
too long to quote in full; but the significant expres- 
sions are: Si alienam plantam in meo solo posuero. . 
Si vicini arborem ita terra presserim.... Qua ratione 
autem plantae quae terra coalescunt solo cedunt, 
eadem ratione frumenta quoque quae sata sunt solo 
cedere intelleguntur, ‘If I set out another man’s young 
tree (bush) on my ground.... If I so set out a neigh- 
bor’s tree in the earth.... On the same principle by 
which young trees (bushes) which take root follow the 
ownership of the land, grain too, which is sown, is 
understood to follow the ownership of the soil’. 

By the necessities of his legal explanations Gaius 
was obliged to be inclusive in his instances and precise 
in his meanings. It is of course well known that Cicero 
uses serere rather loosely, e.g. in De-Natura Deorum 
2:152, nos fruges serimus, nos arbores. In Tusculanae 
Disputationes 1.31 he quotes from Caecilius, Serit 
arbores..., and adds arbores seret diligens agricola. 
Gaius, however, uses serere only with frumentum, and 
with the meaning ‘to sow’. 
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CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 
Ill 
American Historical Review—January, Review, favor- 
able, by H. H., of Felix Sartiaux, Les Civilisations 
Ancienne de l'Asie Mineure; Review, favorable, of 
G. Glotz, La Cité Grecque. 
Contemporary Review—January, Reading and Writ- 
ing in Classical Antiquity, W. B. Sedgwick [the 


G. A. HARRER 


knowledge of writing “‘was not generally used for 


the purposes of literature...till a comparatively 
late date’. The introduction of the papyrus roll in 
the fifth century and the influence of Alexandrian 
scholarship in the fourth century built up a reading 
public. But ‘‘private reading was always compar- 
atively rare among the ancients’’; their habit was to 
read aloud]!. 

Cornhill Magazine—January, Virgil and Jewish Teach- 
ing, Laurie Magnus [‘‘From Judea, Greece, and 
Alexandria Virgil drew the threads of a new order, 
in philosophy as well as in politics, or, rather, of the 
new principles...which, he was led to believe, 
should be invoked to govern human thought, and 
to confirm, in a city at rest at last, the victories of 
peace greater than war’’]. 

English Historical Review—January, Review, not 
unqualifiedly favorable, by D. C. Macgregor, of 
The Cambridge Ancient History, V-VI; Review, 

enerally favorable, by D. C. Macgregor, of Jean 
atzfeld, Histoire de la Gréce Ancienne. 

Hibbert Journal—January, An Ancient Astronomer 
Speaks, E. J. Webb [a discussion of the astronomical 
ideas of the Stoic Cleomedes, who wrote probabl 
‘in the earlier part of the first century B. C.’’.. 7. 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America—December, Tasso’s Holograph Anno- 
tations to Horace’s Ars Poetica, Rudolph Altrocchi 
{annotations on the Ars Poetica in an edition of 
Horace’s works published in Florence in 1482, and 
now in the John Hay Library of Brown University. 
The authenticity of the annotations, their nature, 
and the date of their composition are discussed]; 
Classical Allusions in the Poetry of John Donne, 
Beatrice Johnson [though there is no evidence that 
Donne was acquainted at first hand with Greek 
authors, it is clear ‘‘that he had part in the all-but- 
universal interest of the Elizabethans in classical 
material’’}. 

Revue Historique—September-October, La Grande- 
Bretagne Romaine: Nouvelles Fouilles et Recherches, 
M. Cary [the study is divided into three periods: 
down to 84 A. D., from 84 to 300, after 300. There 
is an extended bibliography]; Review, long and very 
favorable, by R. Joly, of Sir Arthur Evans, The 
Palace of Minos at Knossos, Volume II, Parts 1 
-2; Review, favorable, by G. Contenau, of F. Bilabel 
and A. Grohmann, Geschichte Vorderasiens und 
Aegyptens vom XVI Jahrhundert v. Chr. bis auf 
die Neuzeit; Review, favorable, by J. Carcopino, 
of J. Marouzeau, Dix Années de Bibliographie 
Classique: 1914-1924; Review, long and very favor- 
able, by J. Carcopino, of Stéphane Gsell, Histoire 
Ancienne de l'Afrique du Nord, V-VI; Review, favor- 
able, by C. Lécrivain, of L. Morpurgo, Bronzi 
Romani Inediti del Museo delle Terme, and of D. 
Comparetti, Inscrizioni Greche Arcaiche di Eltyna 
- Gortyna in Creta e della Citta di Teos nella 

onia. 

Saturday Review of Literature—January 26, Review, 
in general favorable, by Anne C. E. Allinson, of 
Gertrude Atherton, The Jealous Gods [‘‘A proces- 
cessional novel of the fifth century B. C. (concern- 
ing one Alcibiades)"’]; Review, favorable, by Hetty 
Goldman, of Carl W. Blegen, Zygouries: A Pre- 
historic Settlement in the Valley of Cleonae. 

Sewanee RKeview—January-March, Cicero’s Idea of 
Friendship, Arthur L. Keith [a discussion of the 
inconsistencies and contradictions in the De Ami- 
citia, which is ‘‘a compound resulting from several 
points of view’’, the personal, the political, the 
ethical. ‘‘The contradictions are there and may be 
charged to the author’s disturbed state of mind, to 
the fact that friendship is indeed a complex matter 
as regards its application, and to the writer’s desire 
to warn friends away from dangerous political 
alliances’’.] 
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IThis matter is treated, in an article entitled Voces Paginarum, 
by Josef Balogh, in Philologus 82 (1927), 84-109, 202-240. An 


abstract of this article is furnished by Professor Harrison C. Coffin 
in The American Journal of Philology 49 (1928), 286, 288. 
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. FIRST LATIN LESSONS, Revised 
d 
r, The first-year book of the three-year SCOTT LATIN PROGRAM 
le 
e, 
d 
of B Professor Scott's wide experience as a High-School teacher of Latin 
y and as a writer of textbooks helped him make First Latin Lessons 
rt HARRY F. SCOTT one of the most teachable of books. Now the original edition 
if has been improved in the light of wide classroom use in Schools 
r, Ohio University throughout the country. 
n 
and Latin teachers will welcome these features of the new book which 
r ANNABEL HORN make it even more teachable than the earlier edition: 


Equalized, carefully-graded vocabularies (no lesson with more 


f Girls’ High School than nine words). 

. i Seventeen review lessons 

f Atlanta, Ga. Careful presentation and distribution of new forms. 

, Clear presentation of syntax. 

7 534 pages, $1.20 Connected translation exercises based on known vocabulary. 
i Write for complete information 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 

: CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORE 

623 S. Wabash Ave. 29 Pryor St., N. E. 1033 Young St. 114 East 23rd St. 


| Columbia Aniversity 


in the City of New Dork 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Monuments of Athens and Attica 
Professor Clarence H. Young 


Teachers College. 


GREEK 
j Elementary Course Professor Anita E. Klein 
(Entrance Greek a) 
LATIN 
Elementary Course Mr. Paul R. Hays 
(For Beginners) 
Caesar, Gallic War Professor Clinton W. Keyes 
(Entrance Latin Cp. 2) 
Vergil, Aeneid Mr. Paul R. Hays 
(Entrance Latin Cp. H) 
Cicero, Selected Orations Mr. Clarence W. Gleason 
(Entrance Latin Cp. K) 
Latin Prose Composition Mr. Clarence W. Gleason 
(Entrance Latin Cp. 3) 
Latin Prose Composition Professor Hubert M. Poteat 
Latin Prose Composition Professor 
(For Teachers) Hubert M. Poteat 
Livy Professor Frank H. Cowles 
‘ollege Course) 
HISTORY 


' The Hellenistic States, 337-30 B. 
Nathaniel Schmidt 


SUMMER SESSION, JULY 8 TO AUGUST 16, 1929 


Courses will be offered in many subjects in the different tte of Columbia io University: parallel and equivalent to those 
of the academic year, counting toward the degrees of A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S., 


L.B., and various diplomas of 


CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION 


Classical Mythology 
Professor Ernest W. Martin 


Xenophon Professor Anita E. Klein 
(Entrance Greek Cp. 2) 

Plutarch Professor Ernest W. Martin 

The Odes of Horace Mr. Moses Hadas 
(College Course) 

Latin Prose Composition Mr. Moses Hadas 


(College course) 
Roman Literature of the Later Empire 
Professor Charles N. Smiley 


Vergil, Aeneid Professor Marbury B. Ogle 
(Advanced course) 
Roman Drama Professor Charles N. Smiley 
Cicero's Letters Professor Hubert M. Poteat 


Latin Prose Composition Professor Marbury B. Ogle 


(For the A.M. degree) 
Roman Epigra Professor Clinton W. Keyes 
The Roman Wont of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil 
Professor Frank N. Cowles 


The Roman Empire—Government, Religion, and Life 
Professor Albert T. Olmstead 


PUBLIC LECTURES ON GREEK AND LATIN SUBJECTS 
For the Announcement of the Summer Session of 1929, address The Secretary of Columbia University, New York City 
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General Report of 
THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION 


Abridged Edition of Part One 


The original edition of this Re- 
port being exhausted, an Abridged 
Edition has just been issued which 
includes all the essential material 
of the original edition. This Report 
is of the utmost help to teachers of 
Latin. It can be ordered from 
the AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE, New York University, 
University Heights, New York 
City. 

The price is thirty-five cents 
each, or twenty-five cents each 
for orders of five or more, post- 


age prepaid. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Back Volumes of 


The Classical Weekly 


(Except 7, 9, and 10) 
at $1.00 each 


Back Numbers, 12 cents each 
Index, I-XVII, bound, $1.25 


Note—(1) These offers are open only to 
those who have paid for Volume XXII 
(October, 1928-May, 1929); (2) Orders 
will be considered only if accompanied by 
remittance in full. 


CHARLES KNAPP 
1737 Sedgwick Avenue, New York City 


FOUR LATIN GAMES 
which 


TRAIN THE Eye, AND Memory 
OF THE LATIN PupPIL 


Develop accuracy and speed. Arouse 
enthusiasm when played by entire class. 
May be played like regular playing 
cards, authors, solitaire, etc., or used for 
supervised study. 


THE WHOLE CLass WATCHES THE PLAY 
or Eacu 


In use in leading High Schools, Nor- 
mal Schools, and Teachers’ Colleges in 
United States and Canada. Game of 
Latin Declensions, 160 cards. Separate 
games for 2nd, 3rd, 4th conjugations, 
each 192 cards. $1.00 per game or the 
four games for $3.50. 


Effie Case, 506 Fine Arts Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 


LANTERN SLIDES 
ON GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITY 


A complete and comprehensive collection 
of subjects, selected and compiled for the 
teacher, by an authority. 

Catalogue of these slides will be loaned 
upon request. 


Troy Studio, Sibley Coll 


The Plant of 
W. F. HUMPHREY 


GENEVA, NEW YORK 


is equipped with new and up-to-date 
machin for the cal pro- 
duction 
BOOK, MAGAZINE 
AND GENERAL 
PRINTING and BINDING 


Let us quote on your next requirements. 
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